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PREFACE 


This little book is designed for the busy lay 
reader. It endeavors to present a brief but sequa- 
cious, orderly statement of the main facts; through 
the marginal references to stimulate an appreciative 
interest in the books of the Old Testament; by 
means of the questions, charts, and maps to help 
fix data in memory; by the help of the book notes 
at the close of chapters to extend the range of the 
student’s reading; and, finally, through the book 
section (Appendix) to point the way to a more 
comprehensive survey of the entire subject. In all 
cases effort has been made to reduce the reading 
references to the minimum. 

If this undertaking helps to arouse a more intelli- 
gent interest in the story of the divine tutelage of 
Israel the labor will not have been in vain. 

To the publishers we desire to express our appre- 
ciation of their interest and efficient help. We 
acknowledge their services in procuring the maps 
with which the volume is equipped. 





INTRODUCTION 


Another volume is added to the many that bear 
testimony to the undying interest in the story of 
the nation that gave to the world Moses and the 
prophets, and, humanly speaking, Jesus of Nazareth. 
Purely as history the story of Israel has high worth. 

To the reader or teacher of the Bible, Hebrew 
history has unique value. The Bible is a library 
of books, each conveying its own divine message 
through priest, prophet, or apostle, but without 
arrangement in chronological order. The Bible stu- 
dent needs a handy volume on his desk that sets 
men and events in proper sequence, and affords the 
historical perspective so necessary to the orderly 
mind. Such a volume, to be useful, must of neces- 
sity be brief and yet complete in continuous narra- 
tive, and well supplied with maps, charts, and 
tables. 

Sunday school teachers and leaders of Bible 
classes have long felt the need of just the sort of 
manual the writer has prepared. It gives the 
connected history briefly and without elaboration. 
The author assumes that the reader has his Bible 
in hand. The writer has aimed at critical accuracy, 
but nowhere loses the reader in a maze of critical 


discussion. 
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THE LAND 

Palestine proper! is the shoulder of land consti- 
tuting the eastward limit of the Mediterranean Sea. 
The country forms a bridge uniting three continents. 
In many places? traces of volcanic and earthquake 
action abound. In prehistoric times an arm of the 
Red Sea extended northward to the foot of the 
Lebanon Mountains, but by earthquake shocks that 
affected the entire basin of the Dead Sea the land 
south of the sea was raised above sea level and 
the gorge of the lower Jordan was formed. 

The physical features of the land fall readily 
into four divisions (including the land east of 
Jordan): 

1. The Maritime Plain: Esdraelon, Sharon, Phi- 
listia. 

2. The Central Range: Galilee, Samaria, Judea. 

3. The Jordan Valley: Lake Galilee, Jordan, 
Dead Sea. 

4. The Eastern Range: Hauran, Gilead, Moab. 

Bordering the Mediterranean lies a strip of fertile 
land including the broad plain of Esdraelon to the 
north, the plain of Sharon and the fields of Philistia 

1 That is, accepting the traditional boundaries, Dan to Beer- 


sheba. 
2 That is, the Hauran east of Lake Galilee, and the wilderness 


of Judza. 
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to the south. Adjoining the latter on the east is 
the Shephelah, a series of interwinding hills and 
valleys forming the foothills bordering the Judean 
plateau. ; 

The central ridge, the backbone of the country, 
is really a continuous range though broken by 
cross-valleys. To the north are the uplands of 
Galilee, in the center the hills and plains of Samaria, 
to the south the lofty highland of Judea. 

The Jordan Valley begins with Lake Galilee, 
662 feet below sea level. The Jordan River extends 
60 miles as the crow flies, but actually flows 200 
miles and shows many waterfalls in its steep descent. 
The Dead Sea is 1,292 feet below sea level and 
attains a maximum depth of 1,300 feet. 

Palestine is a small country, extending from 
north to south 143 miles and varying in width 
from about 23 miles in the north to about 80 miles 
in the south (average width about 40 miles). The 
land embraces about 6,000 square miles, an area 
no larger than many of our Western counties. 
Compare with this Vermont and New Hampshire, 
each with an area of about 9,000 square miles, and 
New Jersey with its 7,500 square miles. 

Palestine is a land of great extremes. From 
north to south there is a difference in elevation of 
10,458 feet, nearly two miles, Mount Hermon, in 
the north, being 9,166 feet high, and the Dead 
Sea being 1,292 feet below sea level. Across the 
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country at Hebron (3,040 feet high) there is a 
difference in elevation of 4,332 feet. 

Within this area are numerous isolated moun- 
tains: Ebal (3,077) and Gerizim (2,849), Tabor 
(1,843), Carmel (1,810-556), Gilboa (1,648). 

There is corresponding diversity in vegetable and 
animal life. Vegetation varies from cedars on 
Lebanon to oaks on Carmel, wheat and meadows 
in Esdraelon, palms at Joppa, olives and grapes at 
Hebron, and a tropical vegetation in the valley of 
the lower Jordan. There is also great diversity of 
animal life. Canon Tristram notes 113 species of 
mammals, 348 of birds, 91 of reptiles and amphibia, 
43 of fishes. He notes also more than 3,000 species 
of flowering plants. 

The land has ever been an arena for great activ- 
ities. Egypt, old Babylon, Assyria, the later Baby- 
lon, Persia, Greece, Rome, Byzantium, Saracen, 
and Turk have all fought within its borders; Pales- 
tine has been the highway of nations. A long list 
of historic names are written in the annals of the 
Hebrew people. 


Review 
Outline of the Land.—1. Physical features: Name six im- 
portant mountains. Name three lakes and one river. 
2. Peculiar features: Small area; diversity; variety of 
animal and vegetable life; great activities. 


Exercise 
1. Draw an outline map of Palestine by (1) a single stroke, 
varying but little from a straight line (except at Mount 
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Carmel), extending northeast to southwest, and (2) a 
second vertical, zigzag line to the right with indications 
for Merom, Galilee, and the Dead Sea. 
2. Indicate the mountains, plateaus, and smaller streams. 
3. Indicate the elevations. 


References 

Smith, G. A. Historical Geography of the Holy Land, 
chaps. ii, vi. : 

Hurlbut, J. L. The Rand-MecNally Bible Atlas. 

McKinley Publishing Company, Philadelphia. Geographical 
and Historical Outline Maps. 

The New York Sunday School Commission, New York. 
Outline and Relief Maps of Palestine. 


HISTORICAL OUTLINE 

Hebrew History may be divided into nine general 
periods: 

I. The period of the Patriarchs—the settlement 
of portions of the land by Semitic peoples from the 
East. 

II. The period of the Judges (B. C. ?-1037 ?) 
was a period during which the people, divided into 
tribes, were governed by local rulers—men who 
won distinction by personal prowess. Intertribal 
relations existed only in the face of great crises, 
and then only for a time. 

III. The United Kingdom (c. 1037?-937). In the 
time of the Judges there had been movements 
toward a more centralized government, foreshadow- 
ings of royalty. Gideon is a familiar name in this 
connection. Under Saul a partially successful at- 
tempt was made. David ruled over part of the 
kingdom at Hebron for seven and a half years, 
and then over the entire people with his capital 
at Jerusalem. Under Solomon the kingdom at- 
tained to great splendor, at least outwardly. The 
exactions of royalty led to popular discontent. 
Rivals for public favor arose (Hadad, Rezon, Jero- 
boam), and on the death of this monarch the king- 


dom fell into revolt. 
15 
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IV. The Divided Kingdom (937-721(586)). The 
exact lines of division we do not know, but in the 
Southern Kingdom were Judah and parts of two or 
three other tribes; the remainder of the people 
adhered to the Northern Kingdom. Jerusalem was 
the capital of the Southern Kingdom; the chief city 
in the north was Shechem, later, from the time of 
Omri, Samaria. In the Northern Kingdom oc- 
curred nine dynastic changes; in the Southern 
Kingdom there was but one dynasty, the House 
of David. 

V. The period of exile (586-538) made a profound 
impression on the (southern) people. They went 
into exile a nation, they returned a church. De- 
prived of political power, they developed their 
literature and codified their laws. 

VI. The Persian Period (538-332) marked an 
experiment of civic life for a subject people in 
their own land. They rebuilt their capital and its 
temple, and lived controlled politically by a Persian 
viceroy—sometimes a native prince—and, in re- 
ligious matters chiefly, by a priest of their own 
nation. 

VII. The Greek Period (332-164) marks the 
advent of western ideas. The world empire of 
Alexander included Palestine. Wherever Greek 
armies went Greek colonists followed and Greek 
ideas and customs. 

VIII. The Maccabean Period (164-63) was a 
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period of revolt against oppression; of valiant deeds; 
of political intrigues; of temporary independence; 
and of final absorption by Rome. The name 
“Hasmonzan”’ is given to the closing years, 135-63. 
IX. The Rome Period (B. G. 63-A. D. ec. 400) 
consummated the union of the civilized world. 
With other lands Palestine became an integral part 
of the empire, one of its insignificant provinces. 
There were revolts, but the Jews never regained 
a vestige of their political freedom. This lasted 
until the close of the fourth Christian century. 


Review 

1. Patr. Dates uncertain. 

2. Ju. Dates uncertain. 

3. Uni. Kgdm. ?-937. 

4, Div. Kgdm. 937-721 (586). 
(1) Jer., Ba., Zi., Om., Je., Sh., Me., Pe., Ho. 
(2) Reh. 

5. Ex. 586-538. 

6. Per. 538-332. 

7. Gk. 332-164. 

8. Mac. 164-63. 

9. Ro. B. C. 63-A. D. ec. 400. 


Exercise 
/ 1, Name the periods of Hebrew history. 
2. Give dates. 
3. Why was the kingdom divided? 
4. How many dynastic changes in Northern Kingdom? 
Name first king in each dynasty. 


iIn A, D. 395 the Roman emperor divided the empire between 
his two sons, Arcadius at Constantinople and Honorius at Rome. 
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5. Which dynasties were the greatest? In what way? 
6. Give the chronological divisions in Southern Kingdom. 


7. Describe the effects of the Exile. 
References 
Sanders, F. K., and Fowler, H. T. Outlines for the Study 
of Biblical History and Literature. 


THE PATRIARCHS: THE BEGINNINGS 


When first the Semitic peoples appear in history 
they are nomadic tribes moving northward from 
eastern Arabia. A part of this migration probably 
moved westward, entering Palestine; their descend- 
ants are to be traced in the Canaanitish tribes 
found later by the Hebrews. Another considerable 
part of this great moving horde traveled eastward 
into Mesopotamia. The first Semitic dynasty in 
that country was that to which Hammurabi, 
c. 2000 B. G., belonged. 

Later, part of these sojourners moved westward 
from Ur in southern Babylonia and settled in 
Canaan. To this era belongs Abram, 
later called Abraham, the recognized 
leader of the Hebrews. 

The Hebrews were now among a people ma- 
terially superior to themselves. They were a pas- 
toral people living in tents; their neighbors were 
warlike people living in fortified towns and cities. 
The Hebrews were imperfectly organized, the 
authority of the venerable patriarch being recog- 
nized throughout the family. The organization of 
the Canaanites was more complete and powerful. 
Notably among these last are mentioned the Phil- 
istines, Amalekites, Kenites, and Amorites. 

19 
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The Hebrews seem to have traversed the entire 
land, going as far as Egypt, and touching such 
places as Shechem, Bethel, and Beersheba, The 
journeys of Abraham are recorded from Haran be- 
yond the Euphrates to Zoan in Egypt. There 
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were forays and wars with native princes farther 
east. In one instance five powerful kings are 
mentioned as forming an alliance, also 


Gen. 14 : s 
an opposing confederacy of four princes. 
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Divisions arose among the Hebrews themselves, 
heightened by the needs of increasing herds and be 
the rivalry for necessary water and forage. 
One instance is recorded of a general 
pereent of Asiatic peoples southward to the 
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PERIOD OF THE HEBREW SETTLEMENT OF CANAAN (liS0-l050 B.C.) 
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fertile lands of Goshen in northern Egypt, among 
-whom were the Hebrews, who for a time enjoyed 
special favors. Later, a change of dynasty and 
jealousy aroused by the phenomenal increase of 
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the Hebrews in numbers and wealth, led to re- 
pressive measures. At last social dis- 
content led to open revolt, and under 
the leader Moses the people left Egypt, baffled 
Exod.1- pursuit, and after years of wandering, 

S12 again reached Canaan, entered, and 
in part subdued the country. They took with 
Exod.15, them from Egypt some knowledge of 

20, 26,27 building and of the arts. Under Moses’s 
leadership the people were transformed from a horde 
Josh.13- into the semblance of a nation, with civic, 

21 military, and religious organizations. 

Social conditions were crude. Pastoral life was 
the rule, the family moving on with the flocks and 
herds, although related families seem to have kept 
together for defense against bandits and wild beasts. 
Slavery and concubinage existed. Human sacri- 
fices occurred. 

Religion was simple but showed some progress. 
The open sky, the storm, the heavenly bodies, flowing 
streams, springs, waving trees all gave intimations 
of ruling and even of immanent powers. There 
appear several names expressive of the Deity, as 
El, Elyon, Shaddai. Jehovah was also worshiped, 
at least from the time of Moses on. 
Sacrifices were offered of animals and of 
the fruits of the ground. Altars were built wherever 
needed, and, generally, heads of families served as 
priests to their own households. Even the taber- 


Gen. 39-50 


Gen. 4.26 
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nacle was a tent, the only feasible sanctuary for a 
nomadic people. 

The language spoken was Hebrew, a Semitic 
tongue, and the language in which later many of 
the Old Testament books were written. 

Many names great in Hebrew history come in 
this period. Abraham embodies the idea of the 
Hebrew right to the land of Canaan. He appears 
in the book of Genesis as a “figure, solitary, calm, 
strong, resting unswervingly on God, moving un- 
scathed among men.” He is thought of as the 
friend of God. Other leaders at succeeding stages 
are Isaac, Jacob, Joseph. The last named, through 
his high station in Egypt, where in earlier years he 
had gone as a captive, secured protection and 
privileges for the people. A remarkable family 
of three—Moses, Aaron, and a sister Miriam—ap- 
peared at the time of the Egyptian crisis. Two 
great leaders at the time of the return to Ca- 
naan were Joshua and Caleb, men of courage 
and conviction. Jewish writers have exalted these 
characters, the leaders and molders of the nation’s 
destiny. 

Review 


. When do the Hebrews first appear in history? 

2. Draw a map showing the early wanderings as given in 
Genesis. 

. What were the social conditions at this time? 

. What was the state of religion? 

. What great leaders lived in this period? 


-_ 
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References 
Gen. 11. 27—50. 26. 


Kent, History of the Hebrew People, i, chap v; Wade, Old 
Testament History, chap. ii; Ottley, Hebrew History, 
chaps. ii-iv; Winckler, History of Babylonia and As- 
syria, chap. iii. 


THE JUDGES: THE AGE OF HEROES 


The conquest was not entire. Many sections of 
the land were still held by the enemy, tribes and 
parts of tribes being separated by hostile strips of 
country. At times the Hebrews would occupy the 
fertile plains, driving the fiatives to the hills; at 
other times they themselves were forced to main- 
tain a precarious existence in the highlands. The 

‘Hebrews formed coalitions led by tribal heroes 
whose personal prowess had made them conspicuous 
local figures. None of these confederacies included 
all the tribes, and they fell apart as soon as the 
crises which led to their organization had passed. 

In a material way the Hebrews were often in- 
ferior to their neighbors. They were oppressed at 

different times by Mesopotamians, Mo- 
Jude. 3 abites, Philistines, Canaanites, Midian- 
4-5,6-8; ites, and Ammonites. The Hebrews 
: oe were further harassed by civil wars. 
Often there was lack of necessary means 
of defense, the people employing such weapons as 
they could themselves devise or pick up. At one 
time the leader armed his men with the pointed 
goads commonly used for prodding cattle. 
- The men who led the people in their defense were 
styled Judges, one of their functions being to decide 
25 
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differences in or among the tribes. The names of 
many of these heroes are preserved: Othniel, Ehud, 
Shamgar, Barak and Deborah, Gideon, Tola, Jair, 
Jephthah, Ibzan, Elon, Abdon, Samson, to Eli and 
Samuel, the last two being religious rather than 
military leaders. 

Civilization during this period was still in an 
undeveloped state. Government was not settled 
and there was much lawlessness. 

The picture of society that we have in the Testa- 
ment of Jacob! is of a state of enmity among the 
Seethede. tribes, breaking out at times into 

scription open violence. The people hunted, 

inGen. 49 tended their herds and flocks, or tilled 
the ground. Brigandage also existed. 

Religious ideas were often crude, but the wor- 
ship of Jehovah? was growing as the national 
religion. The conduct of the service was in the 
hands of the Levites, though others also performed 
the sacred rites; priests of the order of Aaron are 
mentioned. There were sacred places where the 
people gathered for holy occasions. Human sac- 
rifices still sometimes occurred. The period was 


1 Gen. 49. 

2 The Hebrew form of the name “Jehovah” is Yahwe. The 
pious Jew would not pronounce the sacred name, but used the 
consonants with the vowels of another word, ‘Adonai,’ thus 
giving the form “Jehovah” (Hastings’s Biblical Dictionary, ii, 
p- 199, col. 2). The form “Jehovah,” as being more familiar, 
is used in this volume. 
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one of political turmoil, social unrest, and religious 
strife. ; 

There were the beginnings of literature. The 
Song of Deborah is a Te Deum, a poem of thanks- 
giving and triumph. The poem bears the marks of 
its time, and is one of the oldest as well as one of 
the greatest in Hebrew literature. 


Review 

1. How nearly complete was the Hebrew Conquest of Canaan? 

. Were the Hebrews superior or inferior to their neighbors, 
and in what respect? 

. Who were the Judges? 

. What was the state of society? 

. What was the state of religion? 

What great poem has been preserved in the book of 

Judges? Give outline of the poem. 

. What intimations do we find of a coming change in govern- 

ment? 


iS) 


O one oo 


References 
Hurlbut, J. L., Bible Atlas, pp. 55-63; Kent, i, pp. 58-78; 
Wade, chaps. vi-vii; Ottley, chaps. iv—v. 
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THE UNITED KINGDOM: THE PERIOD OF 
EXPANSION 


As the people increased in number and became 
settled in communities there arose a demand for a 
different form of government. The tribes lacked a 
centralized organization; there was no coherency, 
no united action in times of crises. Surrounding 
nations were ruled by kings and their united efforts 
overwhelmed the demoralized Hebrews. Bribery 
and violence, too, crept in. The sons of Judges 
became corrupt. The uncertainty of succession in 
1Sam.g- Office was seen to be an ever-present 

10 menace. The people became anxious 
for a change. 

But the change was gradual. Before Saul’s time 
there were foreshadowings of royalty. The story 
of Gideon and the demand of the people that he 
accept the kingdom, and the partial success of his 
son, Abimelech, is one of the several in- 
timations of the growing sentiment. 

At first the movement was opposed by a large 
party that stood for the established order. In this 
party were many of the prophets. Samuel, like 
Eli before him, was both judge and prophet, and 
he had grown up in the atmosphere of religion and 
under the tutelage of Eli. At last even Samuel 

28 


Judg. 8-9 
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1Sam.11- yielded to the clamor of the people, 

12 and his support of the movement was a 
powerful factor both at court and among the people. 

New ideas finally prevailed, and, after a search 
for a suitable candidate, Saul, a Benjamite, was 
chosen. He was a man of personal prowess and 
commanding presence, and came of a tribe too 
small to arouse the jealousy of the others. This 
1Sam. 13- tribe, too, was centrally located and 

29 adjoined the powerful tribe of Judah, 
whose support might be hoped for in any crisis 
that might arise. 

Saul’s reign was full of wars and troubles, though 
1Sam. 30. bis armies won several victories. He 

31 fell at last with the princely Jonathan 
2Sam.1. and all his other sons save one, 

17-27 fighting on Mount Gilboa. 

His failure to establish a dynasty was due to the 
fact that, being the first king, he bore the odium 
of novelty, the hatred of those who opposed inno- 
vation, and the opposition of the Prophetic party. 
Furthermore, Saul lacked personal magnetism, 
which defect was enhanced by his growing jealousy 
and morbid suspicion. There was no ambitious 
heir-apparent; and the presence of a popular idol— 
David, the shepherd hero, a young man from 
another tribe, possessing personal charms and a 
record for deeds of valor—served only to widen the 
breach between the king and his people. 
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The complete demoralization of the people and 
the weakness of the kingdom appear in the rout at 
Gilboa, where the Hebrews in their flight left their 
royal dead in the hands of the enemy. After Saul’s 
death two coalitions were formed: a southern union 
under David at Hebron; a northern under Saul’s 
one surviving son, Ishbosheth, at Mahanaim. Two 
military leaders were the life of these two confeder- 
acies: Joab, leader of David’s army, and Abner, 
commander of Ishbosheth’s forces. This state of 
affairs continued for seven and a half years, which 
period is replete with tales of strategy and daring. 
Joab and Abner are leading spirits, each striving 
for the preéminence of his accepted sovereign. 

A people prominent in this and the succeeding 
reign was the Philistines. They were relatively 
well advanced in civilization, carried on commerce, 
and used a monetary standard. They had an 
efficient military organization. They had strong 
cities, notably Ashdod, Gaza, Ashkelon, Gath, and 
Ekron. Four times did Philistia win signal tri- 
umphs over the Hebrews who regained independence 
under Shamgar, Samson, Samuel, and David. In 
turn the Hebrews exacted tribute, as in the reigns 
of Solomon and Jehoshaphat. 


Exercise 
1. What led to the change in government? 
2. What reasons led to Saul’s selection? 
3. What are the characteristics of his reign? 
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4. Why did he fail to establish a dynasty? 

5. What was the state of the kingdom after the battle on 
Gilboa? 

6. What events mark the transition to the next reign? 

7. Why did the people not go back to government by J udges? 


References 
1 Sam., 1-3; 7-31. 
Kent, i, pp. 79-98, 113-135; Wade, chap. viii; Ottley, chap. vi. 
Davip AND SoLomMon 

David’s elevation to the kingdom had been slow. 
A chain of fortunate circumstances aided him. The 
death of Ishbosheth removed the only legitimate 
heir; the assassination of Abner ended formidable 
opposition; influential friends, like Joab, 
aided his cause; the people remembered 
his prowess and his chivalrous conduct; he came 
from the strong tribe of Judah; and outside pressure 
from hostile tribes forced the people to see the 
urgency of a speedy, definite settlement and the 
selection of a strong, tried leader. David, more- 
over, was a tactful man and he patiently bided 
his time, meanwhile working for the settlement of 
grievances and the promotion of unity. 

After his success David was wise and cautious. 
There were no reprisals. He built his new capital, 
Jerusalem, on a site easily defensible 
against methods of siege then in vogue, 
near to the center of the country, yet near enough 
to his own tribe of Judah to insure safety. Jerusa- 
lem became the political center; here were gathered 


2Sam. 4-5 


2Sam. 7 
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what literary interests existed; by moving the ark 
to Jerusalem David made the new city the religious 
center of the people. This capital David proposed 
also to beautify architecturally, but did not live 
to do so. 

David waged many wars, built up and strength- 
ened the kingdom, removed causes for disunion, 
accumulated treasure, mustered and drilled an 
army, inaugurated a census, and established friendly 
relations with foreign countries. 

His old age was disturbed by family troubles. 
There was a question as to the royal succession. 
At last the matter was decided in favor of Solomon. 
2Sam.is- The revolt of Absalom was a temporarily 

17 successful attempt to secure the throne. 

Solomon’s reign was the period of culmination 
and its glory was made possible by the achievements 
1 Kings of David. With the treasure and ma- 

2-4 terials collected for the purpose Solomon 
proceeded to beautify the capital by erecting a 
palace that required thirteen years to build, and a 
temple, at once a court chapel and a center of 
public worship, that took seven years to build. 
This temple, though probably much glorified in the 
later book of Chronicles, whose writer knew all of 
the later developments, marked the transition from 
the nomadic life in the wilderness to the settled, 
1 Kings luxurious life under a prosperous, estab- 

5.1-9.14 lished monarchy. 
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Throughout Israel Solomon built up fortified 
cities like Gezer and Megiddo, established royal 
stables, outlined a systematic plan for raising rev- 
enue, built up fleets, increased and equipped the 
army, established trade routes, and enlarged com- 
merce. In this and the preceding reigns the old 
tribal divisions practically disappear. Solomon en- 
couraged learning and made Jerusalem a literary 
center. He himself acquired great fame 
for learning and wisdom, and this reputa- 
tion may well be a symbol for the learning of his 
time. He extended relations with foreign powers, 
and embassies from foreign countries far and near 
thronged his court. 

But with all its magnificence Solomon’s reign did 
not make for the ultimate strength of the country. 
‘The fenced cities, royal stables, public highways, 
gorgeous court, glittering feasts, and expensive 
buildings cost money. With all the outward show 
the people were getting poorer. Solomon was a 
2 Kings true Oriental ruler. The costly build- 

9.10-22 ings of the capital were paid for, in 
part at least, by ceding to Hiram, king of Tyre, 
a portion of Galilee with its towns, probably 
without asking consent of the governed. There 
were insurrections led by men who at least felt 
2Kings they had been wronged, by disap- 

11.23-40 pointed seekers after honors, and by pre- 
tenders to the throne. Grievous taxation aroused 


2 Kings 10 
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resentment. Only the strong power of a centralized 
monarchy with its armies and its ability to act 
suddenly and forcefully kept the country together. 


Exercise 

. What did David accomplish toward building up the 
monarchy? 

. Give some reasons for his success. 

. What weaknesses were revealed in his reign? 

. For what is David especially remembered? 

What elements of strength marked Solomon’s reign? 

. What did he accomplish? 

. In what ways did he provide revenue? 

. What elements of weakness appear in his reign? 

. Give reasons for the division of the kingdom. . 

. What did the people demand of Rehoboam? What 
similar events in later history? 

11. What literary progress, religious changes, and material 

growth mark these two reigns? 
12. What were the social conditions? 


SOMONOaRwD 
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THE DIVIDED KINGDOM 


I. IsRAEL, THE NoRTHERN KINGDOM, UNTIL THE 
ComiInG or ASSYRIA 


The foolish decision of Solomon’s son, Rehoboam, 
completed the division of the kingdom, and the 
hostility between these kindred peoples was more 
1 Kings bitter than their enmity to aliens. 

12.1-20 Just where the dividing line was 
drawn it is difficult to say. The nucleus of the 
Southern Kingdom was the tribe of Judah. Prob- 
ably Simeon, south of Judah, joined, and the tribe 
of Benjamin is mentioned. Tribal distinctions 
probably had come to have less significance. 

Israel, the Northern Kingdom, lay open to 
attack on every side, and lacked the natural de- 
fenses of Judah. The greatest peril was from the 
east, where Syria, with its capital at Damascus, 
and farther away, Assyria, with its capital at 
Nineveh, were rapidly growing more powerful and 
aggressive. The heart of the country was the great 
plain of Esdraelon, opening on the west on to 
Phoenicia and the sea, and on the east lying open 
to the Valley of the Jordan. Southward the pass 
of Megiddo led to the Maritime plain, and to the 
north Ccele-Syria was ever an open gateway for 
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Nine dynastic changes occurred: 
Jeroboam, 2 Kings, B. G. 937-913. 
Baasha, 2 Kings, B. C. 913-887. 
Zimri, 1 King, B. GC. 887. 
Onri, 4 Kings, B. C. 887-842. 
Jehu, 5 Kings, B. C. 842-740. 
Shallum, 1 King, B.C. 740. 
Menahem, 2 Kings, B. C. 737-735. 
‘Pekah, 1 King, B.C. 735. 
Hoshea, 1 King, B. C. 733. 


Realizing the uncertainty of his position, Jero- 
boam used every means to turn the people’s hearts 
from their former allegiance and to bind them to 
himself. He established a new capital and new 
religious centers. He even set up a new cult, the 
golden calf, a form of worship which had some 
1 Kings historic and traditional interest. This 

12.25-40 proved a mistaken policy, for it turned 
many against him. Jeroboam was succeeded 
by his son Nadab, whose brief reign was cut short 
by assassination while he was besieging a Philistine 
city. His slayer, Baasha, murdered the entire royal 
family and set up his throne at Tirzah. A cam- 
1 Kings paign against Judah was cut short 

15.25-33 by an alliance between that country 
and Syria, thus exposing Israel to invasion from 
both north and south. Elah, his son and successor, 
was killed while drunk by an army officer, Zimri, 
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whose brutal act, however, turned the people against 
him. Omri was now chosen, and Zimri, seeing a 
hopeless cause, committed suicide. But the people 
were divided, part following Omri and others de- 
claring for one Tibni. Omri prevailed, however, 
and established one of the two really strong dynasties 
in the history of Israel. 

With Omri better times commenced. He built a 
new capital, Samaria, on a site favorable for de- 
fense. By purchasing this new site the king avoided 
the odium he would have incurred by confiscation. 
Omri—and here the Assyrian annals tell us more 
than the Hebrew records—redeemed reverses from 
1 Kings previous wars with Syria, reduced Moab 

16.1-28 to tribute, strengthened the frontier of 
the kingdom, and won prestige abroad. Israel long 
after his death continued to be called the ‘House of 
Omri.” 

Ahab inherited his father’s qualities, and proved 
an able ruler, though his policy eventually proved 
disastrous. By marrying a Tyrian princess, Jezebel, 
he estranged the national party, and idolatry re- 
ceived a notable impulse. The contest on Mount 
Carmel between Elijah and the Baal priests marked 
the culmination of a long religious struggle, and, 
under the circumstances, Elijah’s triumph was a 
blow to royal prestige. Despite several victories 
over Syria, Ahab’s reign was one of decline. In- 
ternal dissensions weakened the kingdom and 
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bordering nations were becoming stronger and 
more aggressive—Judah on the south always 
hostile, Syria and Moab on the east. In the 
Mesopotamian valley was the rising power of 
Assyria, whose westward movement to the sea 
was soon to bring ruin to the western peoples. 
Had Syria, Israel, and Judah made peace and 
formed a defensive alliance, the outcome of the 
Assyrian campaigns might have been different. 
As it was, they only weakened themselves and 
became an easier prey, realizing their peril too 
late to escape their doom. The final battle of 
Israel and Judah against Syria, in which Ahab 
lost his life, was a victory for Syria, but the 
latter was unable to follow up the advantage, as 
1 Kings the Syrian king was obliged to return 
é ae home to defend his country against the 
22.29-40 Assyrian invaders. 

Two kings followed in this line. Ahaziah’s reign 
was short, but that of Jehoram was eventful. Hea- 
1 Kings then forms of worship were repressed, 

22.51-53 though idolatry continued. Israel joined 
with Judah and Edom in an attack on Moab; the 
king of Moab in his extremity sacrificed his old- 
est son to appease his god; and the allies, feeling 
themselves responsible for the horror, abandoned 
the campaign. War broke out again with Syria, and 
the armies of Israel, led by the general Jehu, were 
in the field when a revolution was started and Jehu, 
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aided by the prophetic party’ under Eli- 
sha, was proclaimed king. Jehoram was 
slain, as was the king of Judah, who was visiting 
Samaria at the time. The dowager queen, Jezebel, 
and the royal household were put to death. 
Among his first official acts Jehu exterminated 
2 Kings Baal worship, destroying the temple, 
P10 breaking and burning the images, and 
killing the priests. : 


2 Kings 3 


Exercise 
1. Along what lines was the kingdom divided? 
2. How many dynasties in the Northern Kingdom? How 
did Judah differ in this respect? 
. Characterize the reigns of Jeroboam I, Omri, and Ahab. 
. Outline the scheme of nations at this time. 
5. How were the civil strife and wars among the western 
peoples especially destructive in this period? 
6. What great religious contest culminated on Mount Carmel? 


m Ow 
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II. From tHe Comina or AssyRIA TO THE END 
oF THE NorTHERN KINGDOM 

Despite his vigorous beginning, Jehu did not 

carry out his reforms fully, for the golden calf 


1The prophets aways found a large following, though the 
terms ‘Prophetic party,” ‘Nationalist party,” did not have all 
the significance of parties to-day. 
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images were allowed to remain. It was in this 
reign, according to.Assyrian records, that Israel 
paid tribute to Shalmaneser the Assyrian king. 
Under Jehoahaz there was continuous and unfor- 
tunate war with Syria, whose king, Hazael, an able 
warrior and ruler, was contemporary with Jehoram, 
Jehu, and Jehoahaz in Israel, and with Jehoram, 
Ahaziah, Athaliah, and Joash over Judah. Under 
Jehoash, Israel in a series of campaigns defeated 
Syria, now weakened by the rising power of Assyria. 
A warlike challenge from the king of Judah again 
called Jehoash into the field. Judah was defeated, 
2Kingsig3 Jerusalem taken, the walls of the city 
2Kings broken down, and the city and temple 

15-16 _—_— treasure looted. 

The next king, Jeroboam II, was an able and 
aggressive ruler, though not a religious reformer. 
He extended Israel’s borders from Hamath on the 
north down east of Jordan through Moab, with 
possible suzerainty over the kingdom of Judah. He 
revived commerce and brought to Israel wealth and 
prosperity. Jeroboam’s reign of forty-one years is 
the last bright spot in Israel’s history. In spite of 
success and apparent security, Israel was really 
weakening. Foreign wars drained the country of 
money and men; conquests did not help the poor 
2Kings classes; social depression led to vio- 

14.23-29 lence; introduction of new religious 
cults increased disorder; social and private morality 
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waned; public sentiment was divided, the prophetic 
party especially opposing the king and the increas- 
ing tendency to absolutism. When the strong hand 
of Jeroboam II was finally removed, chaos reigned. 
It was at this time that Amos, Jonah, and Hosea 
appeared with their burning messages of 
rebuke and warning. Social conditions 
had become desperate. The rich reveled in luxury; 
vice became rampant in high places. There was 
rest from war. The rise of Assyria was a menace 
to Syria; Judah had been defeated in battle; Egypt 
was patronizing but not militant; other nations were 
weak and on the defensive. The Assyrian peril 
Israel could not appreciate. Under the protection 
of Jeroboam’s rule the people gave themselves up 
to ease. The common people fared ill; resources 
were exhausted, thrift and enterprise disappeared. 
When the final crisis comes we shall see a sullen, 
dogged despair instead of loyalty and enthusiasm. 
Jeroboam’s son and successor, Zechariah, was 
2 Kings assassinated after a brief reign of six 

15.8-8 months. 

The decadent period of Israel’s history is marked 
by brutality, bloodshed, anarchy, repeated changes 
in the succession, and by the incoming of the 
Assyrians. Assyria, now the dominant power in the 
far east, was seeking an outlet to the Mediterranean. 
Three states lay in her way—Syria, Israel, and 
Judah. For a long time the Assyrian kings were 


Amos 1-9 
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busied with hostilities on the northern and eastern 
borders, and noting the mutual hostilities in the 
west they bided their time. Assyrian clemency and 
support were purchased by Menahem at enormous 
cost, and the revolt under Pekah may have been 
as a protest to this servile policy. The Assyrian 
invasion in Pekah’s reign was the beginning of the 
end. Hoshea as a vassal of the Assyrian king was 
placed on the thorne. Then came a conspiracy with 
Egypt, repudiation of tribute, and a second Assyrian 
incursion. Shalmaneser died early in the campaign 
and the capture of Samaria was consummated in 
the reign of his successor, Sargon II. The prophe- 
cies of Amos and Hosea abound in descriptions of 
the horrors of the siege. The survivors were trans- 
2Kings ported to remote parts of the Assyrian 

15.10- empire and an alien population put in 

eet their places. 

Although the history of the Northern King- 
dom seems to have been written by authors of the 
Prophetic party, and so is hostile to innovations, 
especially in religion, the course of Israel seems to 
have been one of deterioration. ‘“‘And they forsook 
all the commandments of Jehovah their God, and 
made them molten images, even two calves, and 
made an Asherah, and worshiped all the host of 
heaven, and served Baal. And they caused their 
sons and their daughters to pass through fire, and 
used divination and enchantments, and sold them- 
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2 Kings selves to do that which was evil in 
17.16-22 the sight of Jehovah. . . . And the 
children of Israel walked in all the sins of Jeroboam 
which he did; they departed not from them.” 
There were great spiritual leaders in these times. 
Elijah’s appearance is meteoric. He opposed un- 
compromisingly the current idea that all religions 
1 Kings are good and that one’s religion is a 
pss matter of choice. He was courageous 
*ings1 and impetuous, direct in method, stern 
and forbidding in presence, possessed of a fiery 
enthusiasm that wins. Elisha was a well-to-do 
2Kingsg farmer, more accustomed to society’s 
2Kings ways, a statesman who accomplished 
42,10 ends by mixing in with public men 
and affairs. Both were champions of Jehovah and 
vindicators of righteousness. Other great names 
2Kings are Jonah, the son of Amittai, and 
131-21 Amos, “one of the most prominent 
landmarks in the history of religion.”? His book is 
one of the finest literary as well as spiritual mes- 
sages ever written. Hosea’s message, written as the 
kingdom was crumbling to ruin, is “full of-force 
and compressed meaning’’—a burning protest 
against the corruption and treachery of the time. 


1 Excellent to be read in this connection is Cornill, The Prophets. 
See Appendix II. 

3 Marti, quoted by Harper, Amos and Hosea, p. cvii, note. 

8 Hodge, syllabus, p. 8. 
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Literature in the Northern Kingdom made some 
progress. The royal annals, written up at the close 
of the several reigns, preserved a trustworthy record 
which has been extensively followed in our present 
Old Testament books. Doubtless, other historical 
narratives existed; at least we so infer from what 
has come down to us. The prophets Amos and 
Hosea, also others, no doubt, penned their messages 
in the reigns of Jeroboam II and his successors, 
though Amos at least was not in Israel at the time 
of writing. Considerable parts of our present Old 
Testament were composed, or already in existence, 
in Israel within the period B. C. 937-721. 


Exercise 
. In how far was Jehu’s reign successful? 
. Name the great kings of the Jehu dynasty. 
. How did Jeroboam IT strengthen the empire? 
. What elements of weakness can be traced? 
What social conditions existed? 
. What great preachers lived in this period? 
. Trace the rise of Assyrian supremacy in Palestinian affairs. 
. Outline the message of Amos, 


CONAN WNH 
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III. Jupan, tar SourHERN KINGDOM, UNTIL THE 
Comine or BaByLon 


Judah occupied, practically, the highlands of 
Judah, 1,600 to 3,000 feet high, extending on the 
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east to the Dead Sea and shut back from the Medi- 
terranean by the country of the Philistines. Its 
area was about 1,350 square miles, of which nearly 
one half was included in the wastes of Jeshurun' and 
fit only for meager pasturage. On this plateau, 
“high, dry, and waterless, and on the road. to 
nowhere,” was wrought out the history of Judah— 
three and a half centuries. 

While there were several dynastic changes in the 
Northern Kingdom, Judah continued throughout 
under one line of kings. From Rehoboam to the 
time of Joash there was a constant state of warfare 
between the two kingdoms. Rehoboam built forti- 
fied cities and equipped them with arsenals and 
- commissariats. Places of idolatrous worship were 
erected and the immoral practices of Oriental 
heathen cults instituted. The country was invaded 
by the Egyptians, who looted the royal and temple 
treasuries. This state of affairs continued through 
1Kings the reign of Abijam, who also became 

12.1-24 involved in war with Israel. Asa’s 
reign was long and prosperous and he enjoyed the 
confidence of his people. When Baasha built a 
fortress on the Jewish frontier, Asa renewed a treaty 
with Syria, and Baasha was compelled to make 
peace. An Ethiopian invasion also was repulsed. 
Asa restored the worship of Jehovah, repressed 


1 The wilderness of Judxa, extending along the west shore of 
the Dead Sea. 
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1Kings injustice, maintained an army, de- 
15,1-24 fended the frontier, amassed wealth 
for the kingdom, and enriched the temple at Jeru- 
salem. This policy was pursued by the next king, 
Jehoshaphat, who banished what temple immorality 
had remained over from his father’s time, although 
heathen sacrifices were allowed to continue. In the 
interests of commerce Jehoshaphat attempted unsuc- 
cessfully to establish a trade route by sea with the 
East. This king contracted a political marriage 
between his son, Jehoram, and Athaliah, daughter 
of Ahab; and he was with Ahab when the latter 
was slain at Ramoth-gilead in battle with the 
Syrians. In the reign of Jehoram there were 
serious though unsuccessful revolts of Edom and 
1 Kings Libnah, and an Edomite war marked 
22.1-36 the reign of Ahaziah following. On 
the death of Ahaziah the queen dowager, Athaliah, 
murdered the royal princes and secured the throne 
for herself. 
One boy, however, Joash, was saved by his 
sister, Jehosheba, and concealed in the temple 
1 Kings by the priest Jehoiada. An insurrec- 
22.41-56 tion later placed Joash on the throne. 
The young king, aided by the priest, took up 
a popular subscription and restored the temple 
2Kings with its services. His good reign of 
11-12 forty years was terminated by assas- 
sination. Amaziah’s reign is marked by a successful 
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invasion of Edom. Elated by this success, he 
attempted a foray into Israel but was decisively 
2Kings defeated. The practice of idolatry 
co continued into the reign of the good 

15.1-7  Azariah.t This king ‘worsted the 
Philistines and the Arabians, and reduced the 
Ammonites to tribute. He strengthened Jerusalem, 
built fortresses, encouraged agriculture, and put the 
army on a fighting basis. The latter part of his 
reign he was afflicted by leprosy and a regency was 
established under his son Jotham, Ahaz, still a 
youth of twenty, came to the throne at a critical 
time. The Assyrian armies had only recently in- 
vaded Palestine, following the coast down 
into Philistia. As the result of a quarrel 
Israel and Syria formed a league against Judah, and 
to avert this peril Ahaz bought the help of Assyria, 
despoiling the temple to secure the price. He 
probably also became a vassal of Tiglath-pileser. 
Profiting by Judah’s weakness, Edom revolted and 
made conquests east of Jordan. This reign was 
2Kings marked also by the restoration and 

17.19 extension of heathen forms of worship. 


2 Kings 16 


Exercise 
1. Describe the area and location of Judah. 
2. How did Rehoboam try to retain the loyalty of his people? 
3. Name the nations that warred with Judah in this period. 
4, What reforms marked Asa’s reign? 


1 Also called Uzziah. 
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5. Judah had one queen: what was her name and whose 
daughter was she? 

6. How did Joash come to the throne? What great deeds 
mark his reign? 

7. What progress marked the reign of Azariah, and by what 
other name is he known? 

8. How did Ahaz save his kingdom? What were the con- 
sequences? 
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IV. From tHe Comine or BABYLON UNTIL THE 
Fan. oF THE KINGDOM 


Ahaz was succeeded by his son Hezekiah, a 
began his rule with a sweeping reform. Healer 
idols were destroyed, even the brazen serpent of 
Moses being broken as a possible fetich. The temple 
was cleansed and rededicated to the worship of 
Jehovah, and the sacrifices were resumed. A great 
passover festival was decreed to which even Israel- 
ites (the Northern Kingdom) were invited. Priests 
were assigned in divisions, tithes reinstituted, and 
royal granaries and treasuries built and filled. 
“Since the day of Solomon there was nothing like 
it in Jerusalem.” ‘And every work that he began 
in the service of the house of God and on the basis 
2Chron, Of the law and commandments, in order 

31.21 to seek his God, he did with all his 
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heart.” But Hezekiah had to atone for previous 
misdeeds and mistaken policies. | Sennacherib in- 
vaded Judah. Even after Hezekiah paid the 
enormous tribute demanded the Assyrian army 
laid siege to Jerusalem; disaster compelled them to 
2Kings raise the siege and to return home. 

18-20 The next two reigns were the very 
opposite of the preceding. Manasseh built again the 
high places, erected altars for Baal, and worshiped 
the host of heaven, even in the temple precincts. 
Bloody proscriptions were made and the reaction 
was complete. The opposition of the Prophetic 
party was determined, one prophet declaring that 
2Kings Jehovah would “wipe Jerusalem as a 

21.13 man wipeth a dish, wiping it, and 
turning it upside down.” His son, Amon, was 
assassinated after a reign of only two years. 

The decadent period of Jewish history was intro- 
duced by a righteous king. Josiah’s reform was 
thorough. Heathen altars and images were broken 
down and destroyed; the graves of their worshipers 
were desecrated; and the bones of the heathen 
priests were even dug up and burned. The reform 
passed through all Judah. A famous “Book of the 
2 Kings Law” was discovered in the temple. 
ie This was our book of Deuteronomy. 

ngs 3 
22-23.30 The precepts of this book were 
rigidly enforced and the holy seasons and festivals 
were restored. Josiah was finally slain at Megiddo 
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near Carmel, in battle with Necho of Egypt, who was 
on his way to war with Nebuchadrezzar of Babylon. 

Four kings bridge the period from Josiah to the 
fall of the kingdom. Under Jehoahaz Judah be- 
came tribute to Egypt. This was exchanged for 
vassalage to Babylon in the time of Jehoiakim, who, 
however, although harassed by raids of trans- 
Jordanic tribes, among them Syrians, Moabites, and 
Ammonites, later rebelled. In B. C. 597 Nebu- 
chadrezzar took Jerusalem, and the new king, 
Jehoiachin, the members of the royal family, and 
thousands of artisans and craftsmen were taken 
captive to Babylon. Zedekiah was the appointee of 
the Babylonian king, but after nine years he too 
rebelled. The destruction of Jerusalem and the 
wasting of the land were now made complete. 
“And he burned the house of Jehovah, and the 
king’s house; and all the houses of Jerusalem, even 
every great house, burned he with fire. And all the 
army of the Chaldeans, that were with the captain 
of the guard, broke down the walls of Jerusalem 
round about. . . . And the residue of the people 
that were left in the city, and those that fell away, 
that fell to the king of Babylon, and the residue 
of the multitude, did Nebuzaradan the captain of 
2 Kings the guard carry away captive. But 

25.9-12 the captain of the guard left of the 
poorest of the land to be vinedressers and hus- 
bandmen.”, 
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Judah was constituted a province, but a popular 
uprising soon put an end to the provisional govern- 
ment, and the governor, Gedaliah, was foully mur- 
dered. In terror many fled to Egypt, and the fate 
of those who continued to reside in the land is 
depicted in the closing chapter of the 
book of Lamentations: 

Our pursuers are upon our necks; 
We are weary, and have no rest. 


We have given the hand to the Egyptians, 
And to the Assyrians, to be satisfied with bread. 


Jer. 39-44 


Servants rule over us: 
There is none to deliver us out of their hand. 


Our skin is black like an oven, 
Because of the burning heat of famine. 


The joy of our hearts is ceased; 
Our dance is turned into mourning. 
; Lam. 5. 5f., 8, 10, 15. 
A line of noble preachers warned Judah of her 
fate. Isaiah has been styled ‘‘the greatest political 
power in Israel since David.” Micah, called 
“Tsrael’s first Democrat,’’ preached against the greed 
of landlords and the connivance of princes and 
priests. Jeremiah in the face of death continued 
his warnings, as did his contemporaries, Zephaniah, 
Nahum, and Habakkuk. Even in exile the people 
were not left without a voice. Obadiah encouraged 
the hope of ultimate triumph, and Ezekiel drew up 
a constitution for a new and restored state where 
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holiness should reign supreme. These last two are 
really counted as prophets of the exile. 


Exercise 

1. What changes did Hezekiah make? 

. What testimonial to this king have we in the book of 
Kings? 

. What long, wicked reign falls in this period? 

. What do we learn of Josiah’s reign? 

. How did Josiah meet his death? 

. Where is Carchemish? What battle was fought there, 
and for what nation did it open the way? 

. What great preachers lived in Hezekiah’s time? 

. What is the burden of Micah’s message? 

. What preachers came at the close of the kingdom? 

. What was the condition of Palestine after the death of 
Gedaliah? 
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2 Kings 19. 20—25. 30. Ezekiel 1-32, though dealing with 
the affairs of the captives in Babylon, deals with events 
B. C. 597-586. 
Kent, ii, pp. 141-204; Wade, pp. 364-394; Ottley, chap. ix. 


THE EXILE: THE TRANSFORMATION 


The Exile wrought a wonderful change in the 
Jewish nation. They became achurch. Those who 
went down into Babylon fared comfortably, living, 
many of them at least, in a community by them- 
2Kings selves, and enjoying comparative free- 

25.27-30 dom. Later, when Cyrus granted per- 
Ezek. 1-1-3 mission to return to Palestine, many 
preferred to remain in Babylon. Still there 
were others who longed to be back in their home- 
land. Notable among these last was the prophet 
Ezekiel, who dreamed of a wonderful, restored state 
for which he drew up an elaborate con- 
stitution. Other writers who lived in 
Isa.40-55 ond after the Exile encouraged the peo- 
ple in the hope of returning. There were, doubtless, 
many homesick ones. Indeed, a hymn by these 
despondent ones appears in Psa. 137. 

Those who were left behind in Palestine fared 
far worse, a8 appears in the fifth chapter of the 
book of Lamentations, a description of 
abject fear and destitution. Palestine 
was too small and too far away; Babylon was too 
great and too busy with great wars and great en- 
terprises to care for such a little province or to 


protect it from robber tribes. 
55 


Ezek. 39-48 


Lam. 5 
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This was the great literary period of the nation’s 
history. The sacred books were put into final 
shape for preservation, and new books were added. 

Socially the Jews were compelled to mingle with 
surrounding peoples, and, consequently, their views 
of the world and of God’s dealings with the nations 
were broadened. Their religion also was purified of 
some crass notions. Their progress in religion might 
be summarized: 

1. Strengthening of the monotheistic idea and of 
loyalty to Jehovah. 

2. Growing abhorrence of evil, though greed and 
inhumanity still existed in the new state. 

3. Broadening of the intellectual and spiritual 
horizon. Judaism was being made more possible 
for the advent of Christianity. 

4. Sacrifice of freshness and spontaneity, and a 
growing formalism and artificiality, though the na- 
tion was refined of much of its dross. 

Exercise 
. What changes were wrought in the Jewish nation by the 

Exile? 

. What great prophets lived at the beginning of the Exile? 
. Outline Ezekiel’s plan. 
What literary features mark this period? 


. What changes were wrought in the life of the people? 
. What great intellectual movement began in this period? 
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References 
Ezekiel 40—48 (the restored state). 
Rogers, ii, pp. 316ff.; Winckler, pp. 313ff.; Goodspeed, pp. 
337ff.; Kent, History of the Jewish People, pp. 17-44, 
93-98. 


THE PERSIAN SUPREMACY: THE PERIOD 
OF TRANSITION 

.The Jews in Babylon had welcomed Cyrus as 
their deliverer. On the completion of the conquest 
of Babylon Cyrus gave permission to the captive 
peoples, to the Jews with the rest, to re- 
turn to their homes, taking their gods 
with them. The Jews, as they had no images, 
were allowed to have all the golden vessels of 
their temple service. The exiles were 
encouraged and given aid and escort for 
their journey. 

A dual government was set up. Zerubbabel, of 
_ Jewish stock, was the civil leader, and represented 
the Persian king. Jeshua, the priest, was the 
ecclesiastical head. In B. G. 534 foundations for 
the temple were laid. The Samaritans, who occu- 
pied the site of the Northern Kingdom, wished to 
join, but were turned away. The people, however, 
soon became interested in other things. 
Some prospered, but many suffered 
Hag-1-2 hardships even at the hands of their 
avaricious kinsmen. Fourteen years later a scribe, 
Ezra, came to Jerusalem only to find the people 
discouraged and many of them oppressed by their 
rich neighbors. Ezra roused the people to their 
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Ezrag-10 duty, but, filled with zeal, he excited 
hostility by his severe, exclusive attitude 
toward the foreigners. A Jewish official 
at the Persian court, Nehemiah, made two visits 
to Jerusalem (B. C. 444, 432) and found things each 
time in a desperate state. The temple 
was neglected, the Sabbath desecrated, 
and foreign marriages contracted. 

Despite the rigorous measures of Ezra and Nehe- 
miah there was a considerable number who favored 
@ more generous treatment of the foreigners. Nota- 
ble examples of this spirit are such books as Ruth 
and Jonah. 

Palestine was an insignificant province on the 
outskirts of the empire and, being so far from the 
capital, suffered many irregularities. Especially was 
this true when after Darius I the Persian kingdom 
began to decline. Doubtless, like the rest of the 
empire, Judea had to endure heavy taxation. 
When Alexander appeared as the conqueror of 
Persia, the Jews were ready to welcome him as a 
deliverer. 

There are still great spiritual leaders. Zechariah 
speaking for Jehovah, says: “So again have I 


Mal. 1-4 


Joel 1-3 
Neh. 2, 5,13 


1 Most scholars, including many Jewish writers, think that the 
latter part of the book of Zechariah (9-14) relates to and goes 
over into the next period. At a time when Palestine lay helpless 
and buffeted by rival powers (Egypt and Syria), the writer urges 
faith in the destiny of God’s chosen people. See EHiselen, Minor 
Prophets, p. 589; Smith, Book of the Twelve, II, chap. xxxii. 
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thought in these days to do good unto Jerusalem 
and to the house of Judah: fear ye not.” 
Haggai has been called the “Prophet of 
public worship.” His message was an appeal for 
loyalty to the church. The book of Malachi is an 
exhortation for a more sincere observance of the 
law. Joel warned his people that their afflictions 
were a divine retribution for their perfunctory 
worship. He restates in a manner suited to the 
time promises of older prophets, which could not 
be regarded as fulfilled in conditions then existing. 


Zech. 8.15 


Exercise 
. What action did Cyrus take toward the captives in Baby- 
lon? 
. What form of government was established? 
. What problems came up for settlement? 
What social conditions existed? 
What was Ezra’s policy? was there any other sentiment? 
. Who was Nehemiah? 
. What prophets are included in this period? 
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DEVELOPMENT IN RELIGION 


Throughout the history of the Hebrew people 
there was warfare between the religious leaders and 
the idolatrous worship of their heathen neighbors. 

Originally the Hebrews probably differed but 
little from their neighbors in their religious beliefs 
and moral conditions. They were not monotheists, 
but recognized many gods, and their moral and 
ethical codes were coarse and rude. 

When the Hebrew people emerge in history they 
are already, in principle at least, breaking with 
polytheism. According to the Hebrew records, this 
step dates back to the time of Abraham, at which 
time the people were beginning to restrict them- 
selves, so far as their national gods were concerned, 
to the worship of Jehovah. But they continued to 
recognize the reality and existence of heathen gods 
and at different times, even down to the Exile, 
they borrowed or incorporated these gods and rites 
into their own worship. In these acts of apostasy 
both royalty and people joined. 

The work of Moses, then, was based on precedent 
and tended to widen the breach by prohibiting the 
worship of other gods and putting the immoral 
practices under the ban of Jehovah, who now became 
legally, as it were, the national God of the Hebrews. 
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The prophets were continually warning the 
people of the perils and consequences of idolatry. 
Connected with the worship of these heathen divini- 
ties were many immoral practices, often due to the 
exaltation or even deifying of the productive powers 
of nature. Further, there were many bloody, cruel 
rites connected with idolatrous worship, due largely 
to the coarse religious concepts of the Canaanitish 
peoples. The consequences of these views and 
customs could not be other than brutalizing and 
debasing. It was these revolting features that gave 
point and added force to the prophetic denuncia- 
tions. The prophetic leaven did not avert political 
disaster; nevertheless, ethical ideals gradually im- 
proved, and at least a part of the nation came to 
realize the higher and nobler attributes of Jehovah. 

The Exile exercised a profound influence on the 
religion of the people. Surrounded by idolatrous 
cults and immersed in the practice of heathen rites, 
the Jewish people came to realize as never before 
the true dignity and worth of the spiritual teachings 
of the prophets. From the time of the Exile 
idolatry surely waned, even if it did not at once 
disappear. Moses had taught that God is one: the 
people now learned that he is the only One. Their 
stubborn monotheism later excited the wonder and 
odium of the Roman world. 

During the Exile and after, the Jews learned also 
the lesson of universality. Brought into contact 
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with Babylonian, Persian, and Greek, they came 
to recognize that the love of God was broader than 
~ national lines. 

In this same period there became established a 
loftier conception of the worship of Jehovah. In 
the time of the Judges Jehovah had been worshiped 
through the medium of images, and similar practices 
continued under the kingdom in spite of the pro- 
tests of the prophets. It might well be that the 
presence of the image as a symbol made worship 
easier than the purely spiritual conception, but 
there was danger that the image was too easy and 
that the image might become a fetich. One of the 
teachings of Hebrew history is that the Ruler of 
the universe is on the side of purity and righteous- 
ness: he is too pure and too high to be represented 
by any material symbols. 

Throughout this period there was a tendency to 
formalism. In the time of Exile priests, like Ezekiel, 
devoted much time to the framing of ritual. After 
the Exile, in the absence of prophets, the people 
sought spiritual guidance in the sacred writings. 
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THE GREEK PERIOD: THE AGE OF 
COSMOPOLITANISM 

The victories of Alexander the Great, B. G. 332 
on, marked the end of the Persian power and made 
the conqueror master of the East. The results of 
this blending of West and East were the obliteration 
of national lines, and the unifying, outwardly, of 
the peoples in law, language, and, to a degree, in 
religion. 

The untimely death of Alexander was followed 
by a period of anarchy. The empire finally was 
divided into lesser kingdoms, of which only two 
ace of interest to us. One of Alexander’s generals, 
Ptolemy, held Egypt; another, Seleucus, controlled 
Syria. Thus sprang up two rival and mutually 
hostile kingdoms which were to fight, as did Egypt 
and Babylon of old, for the ascendency over Pales- 
tine. Egypt corresponded in area to old Egypt. 
Syria included the Eastern part of Asia Minor, 
Syria, and the Mesopotamian country. 

Seleucus and his successors built large and beauti- 
ful cities, notably Antioch on the Orontes, capital 
of the kingdom and, later on, an important center 
of the Christian Church. Under these princes the 
Hellenizing of the country went on rapidly. Greek 
temples were built, palaces, inns, gymnasia, and 
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hippodromes. Greek customs were encouraged and 
Greek became more and more the language of the 
country. The native religions, among others that 
of the Jews, were repressed. Opposition excited 
violence and Jerusalem was entered, the temple 
treasures plundered, the altar profaned, the people 
massacred, and the survivors were compelled under 
pain of death to sacrifice to heathen gods, and 
forbidden to observe the laws of Moses. The cul- 
mination of these atrocities led to the revolution 
of B. G. 167 and to the uprising led by a family 
named the Maccabees. 

Far more influential in the life and thought of 
the period was Egypt, whose capital, Alexandria, 
became under the Ptolemies the literary center of 
the world. The great library founded by the first 
two Ptolemies (Soter, B. CG. 323-285; Philadelphus, 
B. G. 285-247) was the greatest collection of the 
ancient world. Here gathered the scholars, schools 
were founded, and Greeks and Orientals found here 
the most generous treatment and opportunities for 
study. There was a large Jewish quarter in Alex- 
andria. The Jews had their own ruler, but were 
subject to the laws of the country; they were 
honored by appointments to high offices; and they 
had a temple with its services, although they never 
quite forgot the temple at Jerusalem. 

One of the most significant achievements of the 
Greek period was the translation into Greek of the 
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books of the Old Testament. In the course of time 
Jews in foreign lands, and especially their descend- 
ants, became unfamiliar with their mother tongue 
and with the sacred books written in that language. 
Even the sacred services became strange. Accord- 
ingly, a more familiar version, a translation, was 
necessary. This translation, called the Septuagint, 
grew out of the need of the people, and was prob- 
ably the work of Greek-speaking Jewish scholars of 
Alexandria, encouraged by royal favor. This work, 
accomplished between B. C. c. 285 and B. C. 150, 
is notable as being (1) the oldest extant witness, 
so far as known, to the Old Testament, being older 
than any Hebrew copy in existence; (2) the Old 
Testament most used by the early church, including 
the writers of the New Testament; (3) the Bible 
used by Jews outside of Palestine. 

In this period we find two great institutions, the 
Sanhedrin and the Synagogue. The Jews were not 
an independent people, but they were permitted to 
exercise authority over their own affairs and over 
the members of their own community, The San- 
hedrin was a judicial body, presiding over and 
settling differences and violations of the Jewish 
law, so far as the Jewish law or the questions under 
dispute did not conflict with the laws of the country 
where the Jews resided. The synagogue was an 
institution organized for systematic instruction in 
the Jewish law. Both institutions can be traced 
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back, probably, to the time and labors of Ezra7and 
his contemporaries. 


Exercise 
1. Where do we learn about this period? 
2. What changes did Alexander accomplish? 
3. What two nations contended for the supremacy at this 
time? 
4. How were the Jews persecuted? 
5. What is the Septuagint and why is it valuable? 
6. What was the Sanhedrin? 
7. What was the purpose of the Synagogue? 
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The Old Testament does not furnish a consecutive account. 
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MACCABEES AND HASMONZANS: THE END 
OF NATIONALISM 


The cruel oppression of the Syrian king, Antiochus 
Epiphanes, B. C. 175-164, stirred the Jews to re- 
sistance as frenzied as it was desperate. The 
leaders of this revolt were Mattathias and his five 
sons, John, Simon, Judas, Eleazer, and Jonathan. 
In B. GC. 165, after brilliant successes, the Jews 
under the leadership of Judas became masters of 
Judea and reconsecrated the temple. Under Simon, 
B. GC. 142-135, independence was established, 
friendly relations existed with other peoples, peace 
and prosperity were assured, and, what is a special 
mark of political liberty, a new coinage was minted. 

The descendants of the Maccabees were called 
Hasmoneans, after an early ancestor. The period 
of the Hasmonzans, B. C. 135-63, was stormy, 
fraught with perils and hardships. The first ruler 
of this line was John Hyrcanus, B. C. 135-105, 
whose reign was marked by strife with the Pharisees. 
These religious-political leaders had great power and 
influence with the people and their enmity was a 
serious breach in the state. The reign of John 
was regarded as a happy one. Josephus says that 
“he was esteemed by God worthy of the three 
greatest privileges—the government of his nation, 
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the dignity of the high-priesthood, and prophecy.” 
He was succeeded in the government by his widow, in 
the high-priesthood by his son, Aristobulus. But the 
latter secured by foul means the government for him- 
self, and assumed the title, ‘“King of the Jews,’’ the 
first time such appellation occurs in Hebrew history.! 

Another strong ruler of this period is Alexander 
Jannezus, B. C. 104-78. This reign was marked by 
wars and civil strife, the Pharisees especially oppos- 
ing him. Alexander also made forays against 
neighboring cities and peoples, and largely extended 
the boundaries of the kingdom. The brief reign of 
his widow, Alexandra, though troubled, was pros- 
perous. The contest of her two sons, Aristobulus 
and Hyrcanus, prepared the way for Roman inter- 
vention, B. C. 63. 

This period was one of great transformation, of 
the spread of Greek culture, of the scattering of 
the Jews to foreign lands in trade or as colonists, 
of heroic deeds and noble sacrifice, and of the 
incoming of Roman authority. 

It was a period of considerable literary activity. 
Here belong many of the books of the Old Testa- 
ment Apocrypha, as the book of Ecclesiasticus; and 
several of the Apocalyptic writings, as our present 
book of Daniel, the book of Enoch, parts of the 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, and of the 
so-called Sibylline Oracles. 

"1 Josephus, Antiquities, XIII, xi, 1; Jewish War, I, til, 1. 
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In this period arose several sects, political-theolog- 
ical parties. The Pharisees stood for the traditions 
of the nation, opposed the admission of foreign 
customs, and formed the core of orthodox Judaism. 
The Sadducees, on the other hand, were practically 
the opposite in doctrine, and while less numerous 
had among their number many of the high priests 
and the leaders of the people. The Essenes dwelt 
apart from society, lived an ascetic life, held prop- 
erty in common, and devoted themselves to prayer, 
meditation, and study. 

Exercise 
1. Who led the Jews in the great war of this period? 
2. What successes were accomplished? : 
3. Who was the first ‘‘King of the Jews,” and where in the 


New Testament does the title occur? 
4. Who were the Pharisees and what part did they play? 
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1 Maccabees. 
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THE ROMAN PERIOD 
I. THe HeERopDsS 


In B. C. 64-63, the Roman general Pompey 
appeared as the conqueror of Syria, penetrating 
southward as far as Jerusalem. Civil war and 
chaos followed as the last princes of the Hasmonzan 
line struggled to win their preéminence through 
Roman favor. 

A new element was entering in. Antipater, an 
Idumzan, had been governor of that country under 
the reigns of Alexander Jannzus and his queen, 
Alexandra. His son, also Antipater, succeeded him, 
and in B. GC. 47 became governor of Judea. Ignor- 
ing the rightful prince, Antipater appointed his sons 
Phasael and Herod governors respectively of Jeru- 
salem and Galilee. The former died a prisoner to 
the invading Parthians. Herod, B. C. 40, was 
appointed by the Romans governor of Judea, and 
established his claims three years later. Herod I, 
the Great, B. C. 37-4, was a capable but. cruel 
ruler. He curried favor with Rome, encouraged the 
cultivation of Greek culture and customs, and 
sternly opposed the traditions and beliefs of the 
people. He erected palaces and public buildings, 
rebuilt the temple on a grander scale, built great 
and beautiful cities, as Sebaste and Caesarea, and 
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made lavish gifts of temples and money to foreign 
cities. Herod enforced heavy taxation and re- 
pressed opposition and violence, often with incredible 
brutality. He extended the boundaries of his em- 
pire until they included all of Palestine, even east 
of Jordan. His reign was outwardly one of mag- 
nificence but internally one of strife and wretched- 
ness. His closing years were fraught with family 
dissension, murders of his wives and children, 
remorse, gloomy suspicion, and loathsome disease. 

On his death Herod’s kingdom was divided among 
three of his sons: Judea and Samaria were given 
to Archelaus; Galilee and Perea to Herod Antipas; 
and countries of lesser importance in north and 
northeast Palestine were willed to Philip. 

The accession of Herod’s sons brought still 
greater suffering and misery. There were all the 
elements of discord and anarchy with no strong 
hand to check and control. There were Jewish 
hatred for Rome, the antipathy of the Greek citizens 
for the Jews, factions led by fanatical but incapable 
leaders, theological quarrels among the people 
themselves, the distracting quarrels of Herod’s heirs, 
the rivalry of the heathen cities built by Herod I, the 
weakness and flagrant conduct of Herod’s successors 
—all these to harass and turn anarchy into political 
and social chaos. There was no incentive to thrift. 
What the exactions of taxation left bandits and thugs 
were free to steal or to destroy. 
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At this juncture Rome intervened and assumed 
direct contro! of affairs in Palestine, which now 
became entirely subject to Rome and united with 
the province of Syria. The appointed governors 
were styled procurators. They exercised such duties 
as the maintenance of order, the enforcement of 
taxes, respect for the Roman government_and state 
religion, and the supervision of criminal procedure. 
Later, parts of the country were governed for a 
time by two descendants of the Herod family, 
Herod Agrippa I, and II, the latter a contemporary 
of Saint Paul. 

In this period a new factor enters into the history. 
Jesus was born, grew up, taught, and gathered 
about himself a small band of followers.1 The 
Jewish community was thus divided, many Jews 
throughout the Roman world accepting Jesus as the 
expected Messiah who was to bring freedom and 
peace to the nation. Persecutions followed, but one 
of the most zealous persecutors, Saul, became a 
champion of the new faith, which now, first at 
Antioch, became known as Christianity. Even the 
Christianized Jews became divided, some insisting 
on holding non-Jewish converts to the strict require- 
ments of Judaism, others contending for greater 
freedom. With these last stood the new apostle, 
Saul, also called Paul. The work of the scribes, 
expounding and refining on the teachings of the 

1 Appendix, III. 
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law, had produced profound scholarship, but in its 
infinite ramifying of the rules of conduct lost sight 
of the spirit which alone can prompt righteous 
living. It was just this point that formed one of 
the issues between Jesus and the scholars. Let 
great credit be given to Judaism. As Paul himself 
declared, ‘“The law is become our tutor to bring us 


unto Christ.” 
Exercise 
1. What was the origin of the Herod family? 
2. What measures marked the reign of Herod the Great? 
3. What disposition was made of Herod’s kingdom on his 
death? 
4. What features added to the suffering of the people? 
5 What was the attitude of the people toward Christianity? 


References 

Seattered references in the Gospels and Acts; Josephus, 

Jewish War, i-ii; Mathews, chaps. ix—xi. 

II. THe Great Wars with Rome 

- As an insignificant Roman province Palestine 
suffered all the vicissitudes of the empire. The 
appointed governors were insatiable in their greed, 
extorting for their own selfish gain as well as for 
the public revenue. The most sacred treasures of 
the temple, even the Korban, were plundered. Be- 
fore Paul’s death insurrections were common in 
Palestine though suppressed with fire and blood. 

Each succeeding governor was more rapacious 
than the last. Under Florus the people revolted 
and in A. D. 66 war was declared. At first the 
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Jews, though weak in numbers and arms, won 
victories. But they were divided and at war among 
themselves. At last the Roman emperor himself 
took the field and the people were forced to find 
refuge in Jerusalem. After deeds of fanatical valor, 
revolt prevailed. Insurgents were crucified, thou- 
sands died of hunger, the choicest youths above 
seventeen were sent to Rome, youths under sixteen 
and women were sold into slavery, men were kept 
for the arena to battle with gladiators, wild beasts, 
or against one another, and the land, divided into 
lots, was sold to the highest bidders. 

All hopes of freedom for the time disappeared. 
The country was depopulated, the temple was gone, 
the Sanhedrin was scattered, the very continuance 
of the people was in doubt. 

While the siege of Jerusalem was in progress a 
fugitive from the city, Jochanan, obtained per- 
mission of the emperor to establish a school at 
Jamnia by the sea for the study of the law. Here 
he finally organized a Sanhedrin and became its 
president. Thus the institutions of the nation did 
not perish with its fall. 

After sixty years of such oppression and suffering 
the people revolted again. This time the Emperor 
Hadrian took the field and, after a tedious and 
disastrous war, the Jews were overwhelmed. Men 
were killed, women and children were sold into 
slavery, a few escaping by hiding in caves or by 
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flight to Arabia. The country was made a desert, 
Jerusalem was razed and the plow run over its 
walls. Later Hadrian rebuilt the city in the Greek 
style, erected a pillar to himself, a temple to the 
Roman god Jupiter Capitolinus, made the city in 
every way obnoxious to the Jews, and called the 
new city Atlia Capitolina. He prohibited the ob- 
servance, also, of Jewish customs, and the study 
and reading of the law. 

Now began again a period of fugitive study, this 
time at Tiberias on Lake Galilee. Here is the 
beginning of the Talmud,’ the great work that 
marks, as it were, the summing up of Jewish national, 
social, and ecclesiastical life before the people, aliens 
from their fatherland, became permanently citizens 
of the world. 

Exercise 

1. What were the conditions in Palestine as a Roman prov- 
ince? 

2. What finally led to war? 

3. How many wars were waged with Rome and with what 
results? 

4. What was the fate of Judea? 

5. How was the study of the law preserved? 

6. How was this significant? 


References 
Josephus, Jewish War; Mathews, chaps. xiv—xv. 
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To the teacher: These pages offer suggestions 
that will, it is hoped, enable the teacher or other 
biblical student to build up around the present 
outline a satisfying and appreciative understanding 
of the subject treated. 


I. Suacestions For Strupy 


There are two ways of studying a book—to learn 
a great deal about a book or to learn a great deal 
of it. The latter is the aim of this present volume; 
to the former purpose suggestions are to be found 
in the following chapter. 

Our present aim, then, is to sift out from the 
library of Hebrew literature information on the 
origin, development, and life of the people. Let us 
remember, first, that we have only a fraction of the 
books compiled by Hebrew writers. In the books 
of the Old Testament are mentioned a score of 
works known to us only by title or from quotations. 
On these earlier records are based several of the 
books of the Old Testament. We thus can trace 
literary connections back to the earliest periods of 
the nation’s existence. 

Furthermore, in our present books the historical 
is not the primary purpose. The chief aim is 
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didactic, as, “God’s care for his chosen Israel,” 
often illustrated by copious incidents, What in our 
English Bible pass for historical books are in the 
Jewish canon! really prophetic books, the books of 
Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and Kings being classed 
as the “Earlier Prophets.” 


Law PROPHETS HaGIoGRAPHA 
Genesis. I. Earlier. (Sacred Writings.) 
Exodus. Joshua. Balance of the Old 
Leviticus. Judges. Testament. 
Numbers. Samuel (1, 2). 

Deuteronomy. Kings (1, 2). 
II. Later. 
1. Greater. 
Isaiah. 
Jeremiah. 
Ezekiel. 
2. Lesser, 


‘The Book of the Twelve Prophets’’: 
Amos, Hos., Mic., Zeph., Nah., Hab., 
Obad., Hag., Zech., Mal., Joel, Jonah. 


The Jewish canon contains twenty-four books 
(counting the twelve Minor Prophets as one, also 
the books of Samuel, Kings, Chronicles, and Ezra- 
Nehemiah as single books). This order we find 
recognized by other writers of much later times. 

Thus it will appear that the books of the Old 
Testament are historically not a continent providing 
a continuous highway, but scarcely more than an 


1 That is, the authorized list of sacred books, 
2 For-example, Dante, Purgatory, xxix, 83. 
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archipelago among whose islands the student must 
bridge his way, often across wide stretches. Help 
is afforded by contemporary history and literature 
and by comparison of various parts of the Old 
Testament itself. 

There are many possible methods for the student 
to pursue: 

1. By periods, comparing, for example, the book 
of Kings with that of Chronicles and determining 
the different viewpoints. Note the additions made 
by the prophetic books of the period; observe the 
men, the crises they faced, and their messages; 
what new features enter into the life of the period; 
what old ones are continued. 

2. Study biography. See what the men stood 
for, their times and the conditions that brought 
them out. 

3. Study political and social conditions, as, What 
led to the fall of Saul’s dynasty? What was the 
social condition of Samaria in Amos’s time? Of 
Jerusalem in Micah’s day? How was the Return a 
part of Cyrus’s plan? Outline the plan of Ezekiel’s 
ideal state: describe the state of religion and culture, 
of literature and art. 

4, Study institutions, as Rise and character of 
parties; the Sanhedrin; the Synagogue. 

5. Study trades and occupations, as, Place of 
agriculture in Israel; Avenues of commerce. 

6. Study books. Get the viewpoint; study the 
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logical order, the development of ideas, and the 
permanent value of the book. 

7. Summarize. Draw maps and fix the geography 
in the mind; make diagrams and charts showing 
dates, contemporary men and events; draw brief 
outlines showing cardinal features. 

8. Study the diction of the English Bible. In no 
other body of literature has there been such pains- 
taking care, such scrupulous nicety, such rigid 
adherence to chaste, fitting language as in the 
English Bible, whose several editions form the most 
notable landmarks, the richest treasuries of English 
speech. 

Bear in mind that the great dominant note in the 
Old Testament is religion. Law and religion were 
inseparable. In fortune and misfortune, in storm 
and in sunshine, man stood ever in the presence of 
the Eternal. The Old Testament is a collection of 
religious tracts and teachings from a people whose 
passion was religion; the Bible is not a book but a 
library of books, representing the products of many 
minds in many times and under many different 
conditions. 

The great thing in Hebrew history is its intense 
reality. The land still lives, these men lived, these 
things really happened, these people lived as we 
live, not only in the pomp of war and procession, 
but in common, homely, everyday life with the 
experiences, momentous and trivial, that come to us 
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all. Throughout all they sought out God; God 
revealed himself to them, and was discovered by 
them. There is no more fascinating study than 
that of the development of the Hebrew religion, 
from the naive conceptions in the early parts of 
Genesis to the lofty ideals of the prophets. 


References 

Kent, C. F. Origin and Permanent Value of the Old Testa- 
ment. 

Vernon, A. W. Religious Value of the Old Testament. 

Dods, Marcus. Bible Study. 

Gardner, J. H. The Bible as English Literature. (Lays too 
much stress on the King James Version as over against 
the Revision.) 


Il. A Worxine Liprary! 


A prime requisite for the student is a collection 
of working books, books that will give sane, author- 
itative statements on the questions studied. The 
specialist has time for exhaustive treatises, critical 
discussions, and tentative statements, but the lay- 
man must content himself in the brief time at his 
command with what, after careful sifting and 
judicious selection, seems securely established. 

News items, journal notes, and even first reports 
of enthusiastic scholars are to be treated with 
respectful caution until certified. It is always 
(fake wnct expected that any one person will purchase all the 


books here mentioned. The reader must select for the special 
lessons or topics he is studying. 
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easier for the crowd to go further than to get back 
when once they have gone too far. Carlyle’s dis- 
tinction between the ‘‘oldspaper’”’ and the newspaper 
is not a bad one for the lay student of the Bible. 

Remember the best is none too good. Take time 
in collecting a library. Better a few choice books, 
even if they cost more, than cheap, inferior books. 
Modern printing is placing many of the best books 
within the reach of all, but never select a book in 
this field because it is the cheapest. Ask only this 
question: Is it the best? 

In the history of no country has geography 
influenced the life of the people more deeply than 
in the case of the Hebrew people. No literature 
bears the impress of the land and its scenery more 
clearly than Israel. Every biblical student should 
own Smith’s Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land;! there is no second choice in comparison. 
The book is an inexhaustible quarry. To this 
should be added such books as Hurlbut’s Bible 
Atlas,? and Armstrong’s Names and Places in the 
Old and New Testaments.* A much briefer work of 
merit is that of Maccoun, Palestine in Geography 
and History,‘ or Stewart’s Land of Israel. 

1 Armstrongs, 13th ed., 1907. $4.50. 

2 Rand, McNally & Co., Revd. ed., 1899. $3.75. 


3 Palestine Exploration Fund. $1.25. 


4 Revell Company, 2 vols.: i, Geography; ii, History, 1897, 
Each, 90 cents. 


5 Revell Company, 1899. $1.50 
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Old but still authoritative and interesting is 
Robinson’s Travels in Sinai and Palestine,! and the 
small collotype map? published by the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, as also are the outline maps for 
private study and class work. Most excellent wall 
maps are those of the Palestine Fund, and the Kent 
and Madsen series on the several periods of Hebrew 
history with a chronological chart.‘ 

As a rule it is not advisable to purchase books in 
sets, but there are exceptions to all rules. 

Kent and Sanders’s Historical Series for Bible 
students covers the histories of Israel, Egypt, Baby- 
lonia and Assyria, the history of the apostolic age, the 
life of Jesus, with a study outline and list of selected 
readings at the close.> Wherever possible, Rogers’s 
History of Babylonia® and Assyria and Breasted’s 
large History of Egypt’ will be found especially 
valuable, as also Winckler’s Story of Babylonia and 
Assyria.2 Another excellent series is Sanders and 
Kent’s Messages of the Bible, a presentation of the 
literature of the Old and New Testaments with its 


1 May be picked up secondhand. 

2 Price, 60 cents. 

3 For example, McKinley Publishing Company. 

4 Issued by the Methodist Bcok Concern; sold separately. The 
set, $15. 

5 Scribners, 9 vols. Some vols. in 9th ed., 1899. Each, 
$1.25. 

8 Maton and Mains, 3d ed., 1900. $3.75. 

7Scribners, 1905. $5. 

8 Scribners, 1907. $1.50. 
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historical background.! Excellent is Kent’s His- 
torical Bible,? just now being issued. Of the single- 
volume histories Cornill’s® (to which should be added 
his volume on the prophets), Wade’s,* or Ottley’s® 
are all excellent. It would be a worthy ambition 
for a student to own Schuerer’s History of the Jewish 
People in the time of Jesus Christ,® a thesaurus of 
Jewish history, chronology, customs, and thought 
during the later periods. The best single-volume 
manuals on this period, supplementing each other, 
are Mathews’s History of New Testament Times in 
Palestine and Votaw’s Apostolic Age.’ 

_ Such a collection is incomplete without some such 
books as MacFadyen’s,’ or Bennet’s Introduction to 
the Old Testament,® Hodge’s Syllabus on the Litera- 
ture of the Old Testament,’® Kirkpatrick’s The 
Divine Library of the Old Testament," and Ryle’s 
The Canon of the Old Testament.” Excellent are 

1 Scribners, 1907, 7 vols. Each, $1.25. 

2 Scribners, 6 vols. Hach, $1, 1908 on. 

3 The Open Court Publishing Company. 25 cents; cloth, $1. 

4 Dutton & Co., 4th ed., 1907. $1.50. 

5 Macmillan Company, 1901. $1.25. 

6 Scribners (Eng. trans.), 1891, 5 vols. $8. 

7 Macmillan Company, 1899 (Votaw’s book announced). Each, 
75 cents. 

8 Armstrongs, 1905. $1.75. 

® Whittaker, 1904. $2. (With Adeney on New Testament.) 

10 Teachers College, Columbia University, Extension Syllabi, 
Series A, No. 2. 


1 Macmillan Company, 1906. 
12 Macmillan Company, 1892. $1.50. 
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Smith’s Book of the Twelve Prophets,! and Eise- 
len’s Minor Prophets.” 

There is always urgent need for a good Bible 
dictionary, of which the best are now announced by 
the Scribners and the Funk & Wagnalls Company 
There is also a brief revised concordance published 
adapted to the new revised version of the Bible.‘ 

It scarcely needs to be added that no reader of 
the Old or the New Testament will be content with 
any other than the American Standard Revised 
Version.© This noble work, representing the ripest 
scholarship of the English-speaking world, the accu- 
mulated results of centuries, and now especially 
adapted to our American usage, is an occasion for 
our gratitude and pride. 

We have indicated a list that will involve some 
expense, meager as it is. The books are chosen 
of the very best, and the results obtained and the 
joy assured from their use will amply reward the 
cost, even sacrifice, involved. 


References 
Smith, J. M.P. Books for Old Testament Study. 
Votaw, C. W. Books for New Testament Study. Published 
by the University of Chicago Press. Old Testament, 
1907; New Testament, 1905. Each, 50 cents. 


1 Armstrongs, 2 vols., 1896-8. Each, 75 cents, 
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3 Hach will cost about $6. 

4 Thomas Nelson’s Sons, 1903. 

5 Thomas Nelson’s Sons, 1901. 
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Smith, W. W. The Sunday School Problem Solved. New 
York Sunday School Commission, 1907. 10 cents. 


IV. THe Tatmup! 


The great mass of literature that grew up around 
the professional work of the scribes is known as 
“Rabbinical Literature.” Its theme consists chiefly 
of learned discussions based on the Scriptures. 
Some of these diseussions are of the nature of legal 
interpretation and are called “Halacha,” that is, 
the traditional law. Other parts, religious or moral 
in their character, are termed “‘Haggada,” that is, 
exhortations, homilies, and are nonlegal. Both were 
transmitted orally for at least a century. The 
Haggada chiefly and the Halacha partly occur as 
commentaries on the Scripture text. To these com- 
mentaries is given the general name “‘Midrash,” that 
is, exposition, exegesis. 

The material is systematically arranged under 
heads and subheads. The first compilation, by 
Rabbi Judah, late in the second century A. D., is 
called the ‘‘Mishna,” that is, repeated, the teaching 
of the law originally being oral. There were other 
compilations, but that of Rabbi Judah took pre- 
cedence and is the one now extant. Later, addi- 
tions were made, which, however, did not attain to 
the authority of the Mishna. These additions were 
called ‘‘Tosephta,” that is, additions. On the basis 


1 Darmestetter, Arséne, The Talmud, 
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of the Mishna discussions were again carried on, and 
_ these discussions were also put in written form, and 
to these commentaries is given the name “‘Gemara.” 
Indeed, the work was done twice: (1) The work of 
the Palestinian scholars, drawn up at Tiberias and 
completed about A. D. 380; (2) The work of the 
Babylonian scholars, drawn up about A. D. 500. — 
These two great compilations, each containing 
Mishna and Gemara, are styled respectively the 
Palestinian (Jerusalem) Talmud and the Babylonian 
Talmud. The Talmud, as Professor Toy has put 
it, is the “Jewish Encyclopedia of Sciences,” a 
“digest of the Jewish thought of the first centuries 
of our era, on civil polity, religion, science, and 
philosophy.” 

If one were to open a volume of the Talmud, 
one would see on the page a text in square Hebrew 
letters, bounded on either side and above and below 
by narrow columns of finer print. The text is the 
Talmud; the writing inclosing the text represents 
the work of French scholars and commentators of 
the medieval period. 

“If we consider that it is the faithful mirror of 
the manners, the institutions, the knowledge of the 
Jews, in a word, of the whole of their civilization 
in Judea and Babylonia during the prolific cen- 
turies preceding and following the advent of Chris- 
tianity, we shall understand the importance of a 
work, unique of its kind, in which a whole people 
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has deposited its feelings, its beliefs, its soul’ 
(Darmestetter). 
References 
At greater length in Schuerer, II, iii, pp. 117ff.—See Schecter 
in Hastings’s Bible Dictionary, vol. v, pp. 57ff., or in Studies 
in Judaism, 2d series, pp. 102ff.; Bacher, in Jewish Ency- 
clopedia, vol. xii, pp. 1f, 
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